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Letters te the Editors 





Another Look at the Status of DCEs 





Salary and Hours 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


A recent issue of THE OUTLOOK carried 
information on recommendations to be 
made to the General Assembly concern- 
ing a program of certification for lay 
workers in Christian Education, based 
upon objective standards. It is “suggested 
that this will give an additional status to 
the position of lay workers.” “In order 
to dignify the task which the lay person 
assumes it is recommended that a com- 
missioning service shall mark the begin- 
ning of such service in a congregation.” 

Important as standards are and as val- 
uable as dignified recognition may be, these 
alone are not going to provide an-answer 
to the rapid professional mortality of our 
trained lay workers as described by the 
committee preparing the recommenda- 
tions. Nor do I believe that the facts will 
bear out the committee’s suggestion that 
the careers of all professionally trained 
women are as short as those of the ATS 
graduates. More and more it is becoming 
the normal pattern of life for married 
women to continue working. 

Why then do our trained DCEs quit? 
First, we don’t pay them enough to live 
decently (see the salary figures for ATS 
graduates cited in your article). Second, 
we show them no consideration in the 
matter of working hours. 

Without minimizing the spirit of dedi- 
cation in which our young people enter 
this field of service, it is time the church 
recognized the fact that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire even when the laborer 
is a woman. We expect the DCE to have 
clothes for every occasion from outdoor 
camping to public speaking, we expect her 
to own and drive an automobile, we ex- 
pect her to keep up her professional read- 
ing, do her own typing and mimeograph- 
ing, be at the office at nine o’clock in the 
morning but never complain (or even look 
tired) if committee meetings last every 
night until midnight, and at the same 
time present to our children of all ages 
a radiant personality whom they will both 
love and obey. In addition, she must have 
ideas for all of us and let us think they 
are our own. For all this we pay her less 
than schoolteachers, social workers, li- 
brarians, stenographers, or file clerks, and 
give her one whole day off every week but 
reserve the right to feel aggrieved if she 
insists on taking it. 

Professional standards? Let’s begin at 
the starting point by offering professional 
pay and professional privilege. Then we 
will be justified in making requirements. 

Mary SHEWMAKER. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


= . 
Barraged Commissioner 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I am a commissioner to the General As- 
sembly. 

Yes, I have been receiving a great deal 
of “enlightening” literature upon certain 
issues coming before the Assembly. 

For one example: The National Coun- 
cil of Churches. I receive much litera- 
ture from various quarters and a number 
of writers and dispensers. 

WHY is it that no one has sent me any 
material IN FAVOR of the National Coun- 
cil? I do wish to vote intelligently when 
the matter comes up. Of course, I know 


that the matter will be debated on the 
floor; but I would like to do a bit of read- 
ing before I arrive on the scene—on the 
affirmative side. 
Can you acquaint me with a source to 
which I might address such a request? 
TENNESSEE. 


NOTE—Aside from the report of the 
church’s representatives to the NCC in 
the Bluebook (page 38), and the report 
of the majority of the Interchurch Re- 
lations Committee (page 43) the National 
Council itself will be glad to provide in- 
formation: 297 4th Ave., NYC 10.—Eds. 


Choral Invocation 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Choir directors sometimes have diffi- 
culty in finding variations for service 
music. This choral invocation (or spoken) 
is based on the thought in Isaiah 6, and 
may be sung to the traditional English 
melody, “St. Issey,” used with the words 
“Let all who enter here” as No. 528 in 
The Hymnbook. I am glad to share it 
with any who care to use it in their 
services. 

“Lord, in deep humility head and heart 

would bow; 

Let the Spirit’s glowing fire purify us 

now! 

Grant to all who worship here vision 

clear to see 

What the will of God would have us do 

and be. Amen.” 
RAYMOND B. SPIVEY. 
Palmyra, Mo. 





Assembly Information 
Previously Reported 

U.S. G. A.— Birmingham 
Mar. 4 through Apr. 1; 


‘ 


Commissioners: 
Apr. 22. 
Homes and Hospitals, Mar. 4, p. 5 


Reformed Church-U.S. Union, Apr. 22, 
p. 4. 


Ordination of Women Defeated, Mar. 18, 
pages 3 & 8; Apr. 15, p. 3. 

Minister and His Work, Mar. 18, p. 10; 
Apr. 22, p. 6. 


Revision of Book of Church Order, Nov. 
26, p. 10 


Women’s Work, Apr. 22, p. 3. 

Divorce Amendments Defeated, Feb. 4 
(p. 4), Apr. 1, p. 2. 

Lay Leadership Report, Mar. 25, p. 5 

National Council of Churches, Mar. 18, 
pages 5, 7; Apr. 15, p. 8; Apr. 22, p. 8. 

Broadcast Policy, Mar. 25, p. 6 

The centennial year, Mar. 25, p. 3 

Christianity and Health, Apr. 22, p. 5. 

Possible Moderator-nominees, April 1, p. 
6; Apr. 22, p. 3. 

The Moderators Remember 

J. B. Green, Apr. 1, p. 10 


USA G. A.—Omaha 


Moderator-nominees, Mar. 25, p. 2 
The Moderators Remember 
Wm. H. Foulkes, Mar. 25, p. 10 
C. F. Wishart, Apr. 8, p. 7 
Chas. R. Erdman, Apr. 15, p. 10 


Wilbur LaRoe Says: 








Love. “Love is the most creative, most 
revolutionary, the most redemptive force 
known to man. To Paul, love is more 
important than knowledge, even more 
important than faith. . . . Not to love is 
to be dead, no matter how vast one’s 
knowledge, no matter how great one’s 
faith.”—-From President JoHN A. Mac- 
KAy’s “parting words” to a Princeton 
Seminary graduating class. 


Ministers. No Protestant minister 
should have the slightest doubt about the 
importance of his work as he views the 
frightening crises across our world. And 
the same is true of religious journals. 


What Is a Man Worth? “The ten- 
dency is to value a person, not according 
to his real self or his real worth in a 
democratic society, but according to his 
economic-packaged and labeled self.”— 
James M. Wituiams, in The Church- 


man, 


Are You Nervous? A sensitive and 
delicate nervous system is one of God’s 
precious gifts. It is the high-strung 
people, and not the lethargic folk, who 
keep our world moving forward. These 
people suffer more, and get more stomach 
ulcers, and they pay a big price for self- 
control. But God loves them. It took 
a Cross to give us our faith; and it takes 
suffering to be a real Christian. 


Religious Groups. “Almost every- 
body in the United States . . . locates 
himself in one of the three great reli- 
gious communities (Protestants, Catho- 
lics or Jews.) A recent public opinion 
survey showed 68 per cent Protestant, 
23 per cent Catholic, and 4 per cent 
Jews. (See Will Herberg in his recent 
book, Protestant, Catholic, Jew (Double- 
day). 


Vacuum in Japan. According to 
Arnold Toynbee there is a great oppor- 
tunity for Christianity in Japan. After 
the defeat of Japan in 1945 there was a 
notable decline in worship of the State. 
Both Shintoism and Buddhism have lost 
heavily, and the people long for a real 
faith. Can Christianity fill this vacuum? 


Whiskey. This column is criticized 
for “always going after liquor.” Well, 
here is another sad case. A father dearly 
loves his 22-year-old diabetic daughter. 
He buys insulin for her and puts it in his 
pocket, but on the way home is arrested 
for intoxication and sent to jail. When 
his wife belatedly discovers his where- 
abouts and sends for the insulin it is too 
late and the girl dies. This column will 
hate liquor as long as it continues to eat 
like a cancer into the very soul of 
America. 
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McGregor Resigns as 
College President 


The resignation of J. Rupert Mc- 
Gregor as president of Montreat College 
has been accepted as of June 1. This 
was announced following a recent meet- 
ing of the trustees of the college. Dr. 
McGregor’s resignation as president of 
the Mountain Retreat Association had 
been announced earlier (OUTLOOK, Feb. 
11). 

Dr. McGregor, however, will act for 
the Association during the summer con- 
ference season. ‘The administrative re- 
sponsibilities of the college will be car- 
ried on after June 1 by the executive 
committee of the trustees. 

It had been announced earlier that Dr. 
McGregor, though resigning as presi- 
dent of the Association, would continue 
as president of the college. Adjustment 
of this situation was worked out in con- 
sultation between directors of the Asso- 
ciation and trustees of the college, and 
his resignation was submitted at the 
April 11 trustees meeting. Prior to this, 
James L. Fowle, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
long-time member of the college trustees 
and supporter of Dr. McGregor’s admin- 
istration, resigned as president of the 
board and also as a member. At the 
next meeting C. Grier Davis, Asheville, 
N. C., former president of the Associa- 
tion, was elected chairman of the college 
trustees. 

Full compensation will be paid Dr. 
McGregor up to the time of his retire- 
ment age October 31. 

A committee to nominate a new presi- 
dent of the Mountain Retreat Association 
has been authorized by the Association 
directors. 


U. P. Vote: 953-691 


United Presbyterians, with the vote 
standing at 953-691, are continuing their 
favorable vote for union with the Presby- 
terian Church, USA. Following the 
two-thirds majority registered in the Gen- 
eral Assembly last summer, the consti- 
tutional procedure calls for a favoring 
majority of the total vote in the presby- 
teries. 

Of the total of 66 presbyteries, 54 have 
voted. 

The step has already been approved 
in the Presbyterian Church, USA. 

It is planned to hold the uniting Gen- 
eral Assembly next year in Pittsburgh. 


Nominations at Birmingham 


Expected in nominations of men for 
the Moderatorship of the Birmingham 
Assembly: William M. Elliott, Dallas, 
Texas, by Harry M. Moffett, Gastonia, 
N. C., and S. Wilkes Dendy, Dalton, Ga. 
It is understood that Stuart R. Oglesky, 
Atlanta, Ga., will be nominated by Harry 
A. Fifield, First church, Atlanta, Ga., 
and President Paul McCain of Arkan- 
sas College. 


Fraternal Delegates 


Fraternal delegates to the Birmingham 
Assembly of the U. S. Church include 
the following: 

Presbyterian, USA—W. Glen Harris, 
Birmingham, Mich. 

United Presbyterian—John E. Simp- 
son, Skokie, Il. 

Associate Reformed—Frank B. Ed- 
wards, Millington, Tenn. 

National Council of Churches—Ros- 
well C. Barnes, associate general secre- 
tary, New York. Dr. Barnes also is a 
Presbyterian. 

World Council of Churches—Francis 
P. Miller, Charlottesville, Va., who is a 
Commissioner to the Assembly and a 
member of the WCC Central Committee. 

These men will address the Assembly, 
bringing greetings from their respective 
groups, Sunday afternoon. 


Wilbur La Roe Dies 


Wilbur La Roe, Jr., of Washington, 
D. C., nationally known attorney and 
churchman, suffered a heart attack while 
on a business trip to New York and died 
there April 12. 

Dr. La Roe had served as a columnist 
for THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK since 
the merger of THE OvuTLOOK and The 
Presbyterian Tribune. He had been a 
regular contributor to the latter paper. 

Dr. La Roe was known as the “dean” 
of railroad law. He was an attorney 
and chief examiner of the railroad com- 
mission before beginning his own prac- 
tice in 1920. He was nationally prom- 
inent in the field of probation and parole 
studies and he was widely recognized for 
his efforts toward more enlightened treat- 
ment of prisoners and offenders against 
the law. 


He was Moderator of the Presbyterian, 
USA, General Assembly in 1947 and 
he served the Presbyterian and wider 
Christian fellowship in many ways. 

He was the author of three books: 
Parole with Honor, 1939; Lawyer-Mod- 
erator, 1948; and The Church We Love, 
1953. 

He was 68 years old at the time of his 
death. He is survived by his wife and 
one daughter. 


ARKANSAS GIRL IS WINNER OF 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


A Hot Springs, Ark., minister’s daugh- 
ter won this year’s Presbyterian, U. S., 
competitive scholarship contest. She is 
Nannerl Overholser, who was awarded 
first place among 207 competitors. Her 
scholarship amounts to $2,000 ($500 an- 
nually). 

Other major winners of four-year 
scholarships are Margaret Virginia Bul- 
lock, Hamlet, N. C., $1,600 ($400 an- 
nually); Sue Ayers McCurdy, San An- 
tonio, Texas, $1,200; and Ann St. Clair 
Ragsdale, St. Petersburg, Fla., $1,000. 

Winners of one-year scholarships in- 
clude: 

5. Kathryn Page Smith, Newport News, 
Va., $500. 

6. Elizabeth Reed, Burlington, W. Va., 
$400. 

7. Annette Vaughn, Memphis, Tenn., 
$300. 

8. Caroline Thomas, Asheville, N. C., 

00. 


9. Margaret Frances Haigler, Hayne- 
ville, Ala., $300. 


10. Hansford Muse Epes, Jr., Lynch- 
burg, Va., $200. (Also winner of David- 
son’s W. A. Wood Honor Scholarship.) 

11. Susan Lida Cooper, Charlotte, N. C., 
$200. (Also winner of a $600 King College 
scholarship. ) 

12. Linda Ann Phillips, Raeford, N. C., 
$200. 

13. Mary Elizabeth McCharen, Jackson, 
Miss., $100. 

14. Sally Jo Wood, Vernon, Texas, $100. 

15. Elwood Franklin Hartman, Jr., 
Greensboro, N. C., $100. (Also winner 
of Davidson’s Geo. R. French scholar- 
ship.) 

16. Betty Ann Moore, Mobile, Ala., $100. 
(Also a first-place winner of the King Col- 
lege scholarship contest: $2,000.) 

17. Anne Lansdale Broad, Jackson, 
Miss., $100. 

18. Claire Robertson, Marianna, Ark., 
$100. 

19. Charles Hamilton Morgan, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., $100. (Also winner of a Proc- 
ter and Gamble scholarship at Davidson.) 

20. Maranell Pearsall, Greensboro, N. 
C., $100. 

The following were accorded Honor- 


able Mention. If any of the top twenty 








drop out, the Honorable Mention list is 
advanced. They are listed alphahet- 
ically: 
Martha Ann Breitenhirt, Fayetteville, 
W. Va. 
Jean Marie Corbett, Tampa, Fla. 
Patricia Anne Edwards, Charlotte, N. C. 
William Kimbro Hedrick, Warren, Ark. 
Robert George Landolt, Jackson, Ky. 
Mary Taylor Lipscomb, Waynesboro, Va. 
Margaret Ann McNeill, Houston, Texas 
James Goddard Monroe, Jr., Latta, S. C. 
Julie St. Amand Poole, Easley, 8S. C. 
Rose Marie Regero, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Grace Sibley Robertson, Chester, S. C. 
Sue Fields Ross, Fayetteville, N. C. 
Sandra Lee Winter, Mobile, Ala. 


This annual scholarship contest was 
begun in 1945. It is sponsored by the 
Division of Higher Education of the 
Board of Christian Education. - High 
school seniors who belong to the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church may participate 
and their scholarships can be used only 
at Southern Presbyterian colleges. Each 
contestant must submit an essay, an auto- 
biography, high school record and must 
take a standard tests under 
high school supervision. 


series of 


Baker Scholarships 

Davidson College has awarded 11 
Baker Scholarships that pay, depending 
upon a student’s need, up to full ex- 
penses, to the following: 

James Anderson, Alexandria, Va.; An- 
drew Blake, Anderson, S. C.; Henry 
Chase, Huntsville, Ala.; Donald Harper, 
Rock Hill, S. C.; and Jerry Jacques, 
Mooresville, N. C. 

Also, Norris McKinnon, Greenville, 
Ala.; Spiro Macris, Wilmington, N. C.; 
William C. Martin, Longview, Texas; 
Henry Shue, Staunton, Va.; Richard 
Smith, Trenton, N. J.; and John Bro- 
theis, Jr., New Orleans, La. 


King College 

From 78 contestants, 11 high school 
seniors have been chosen for top scholar- 
ships at King College, Bristol, Tenn. 
$2,000 scholarships ($500 annually) to 
Betty Moore, Mobile, Ala., and Jack t. 


wae. 


4 


Oates, Sweetwater, Tenn. $1,200 schol- 
arships: Sara A. Behrens, Broadway, Va.; 
Larry W. Payne, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Jas. Wm. Rose, Miami, Fla. $600 schol- 
arships: Martha Clemmons, Columbus, 
Ga.; Susan L. Cooper, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gillis Doughtie, Ozark, Ala.; Richard 
Pasley, Memphis, Tenn.; Ronald Ragon, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; and Carl Rogers, 
Bluff City, Tenn. 


Birmingham Hosts 


The people of the South Highland 
Church in Birmingham appear to be 
preparing a red-carpet welcome for the 
Commissioners to the 97th General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

More than 200 members (out of 1155) 
are serving on the 20 committees that 
have been looking forward to this event 
since last summer. 

Commissioners will be housed in Bir- 
mingham hotels and two meals a day 
will be served at the church. Breakfast 
will be available at the Britling Cafe- 
teria in downtown Birmingham. The 
Monday morning breakfast for elders 
will be at the church at 6:30. 

Transportation to and from the hotels 
will be provided by chartered busses. 

Some questions were raised last vear 
when Birmingham was bidding for the 
Assembly as to the treatment that might 
be anticipated for Negro Commissioners. 
(There are usually about ten Negroes in 
the Assembly.) When the Assembly was 
assured that its requirement about treat- 
ing every Commissioner like every other 
one would be respected, the problem was 
considered solved, although some daily 
papers began to debate the question. One 
presbytery has overtured the Birming- 
ham Assembly to respect the laws of the 
state and the requirements of the city 
in regard to racial segregation. 

Pastors 
The South Highland Church is a vig- 


orous church, with a comprehensive pro- 
gram. Its present pastor, Frank Alfred 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS—Other scholarship winners besides those 
shown on the cover are these, with their rank, top row, left to right: 
5. Page Smith; 6. Elizabeth Reed; 7. Annette Vaughn; 8. Caroline 
Thomas; 9. Margaret Haigler; 10. Hansford M. Epes, Jr.; 11. Susan 


L. Cooper. 


No pictures for: 


Bottom row: 
Franklin Hartman, Jr; 16. Betty Ann Moore; 17. Anne L-> Broad; 
18. Claire Robertson; 19. Charles H. Morgan; 20. Maranell Pearsall. 
12. Linda Ann Phillips; 14. Sally Jo Wood. 


Mathes, has been there for. ten years. 
The assistant minister, Eugene P. Poe, 
served formerly in Brewton and Auburn, 
Ala. The South Highland Church was 
organized in 1888. Its pastors during 
the past 50 years have included the fol- 
lowing: Sterling J. Foster, 1903-10; 
J. T. Plunket, 1910-12; H. M. Edmonds, 
1913-15; Albert Sidney Johnson, 1916- 
18; W. R. Dobyns, 1920-32; William A. 
Alexander, 1932-41; and J. R. Mc- 
Gregor, 1942-47. 

The new sanctuary was dedicated Feb- 
ruary 17 of this year. 

Although the Assembly this year will, 
for the first time, be on a self-entertaining 
basis, Birmingham Presbytery has ap- 
propriated $2,000 and the South High- 
land Church another $3,000 for local 
expenses. Commissioners will be reim- 
bursed the cost of their travel to and from 
Birmingham, and they will be given a 
fixed allowance for their daily expenses 
from the Assembly treasury. 


Church Extension, U. S. G. A. 
H. M. Workers: 572 


While the Board of Church Extension 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., is 
dealing with many situations that show 
a rapid growth and strength, it reminds 
the Assembly that there is a “‘responsi- 
bility for mission work in those areas 
where we may not expect strong churches 
to develop any time soon.” It points to 
mountain, Indian, Latin-American and 
foreign-speaking groups. 

The Home Missions Division reports 
572 workers in 806 projects in 57 presby- 
teries. 

During 1956 the Board made 38 loans 
for $462,500 for the purchase of prop- 
erty or building projects in 25 presby- 
teries. Heavy emphasis is being placed 
on a million-dollar church-building fund 
for next fall. 

The church has 45 chaplains now serv- 
ing with the armed forces and Veterans 
Administration. 





13. Mary Elizabeth McCharen; 1a Elwood 
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U.S. G. A., Birmingham—Christian Relations Report 


Freedom—The Christian Concept 


HE LIGHT of freedom that bright- 

ens our land did not originate in the 
rational mind. It is a reflection of the 
Christian faith as revealed in the New 
Testament. The freedom of the New 
Testament is basically a freedom from 
error about God, error that produced 
many forms of religious perversion, such 
as idolatry, oppressive legalism, hypocri- 
sy. In the absence of a pure religion, 
society was essentially predatory. 

The ultimate truth about God is 
summed up in the person of Christ, and 
it is through a faithful and affectionate 
knowledge of him that we are freed from 
error about God. The result is release 
from all that is demonic, from the tyr- 
anny of lust, from unresolved guilt, ir- 
rational discipline, sterile tradition, a 
sense of futility... . Yet this New Tes- 
tament freedom is neither irresponsible 
nor libertine. Characteristically, Paul 
describes the converts as “having been set 
free from sin, have become slaves of 
righteousness.” (Roman 6:18) 

The New Testament does not specifi- 
cally treat those issues of freedom that we 
face today in corporate life. It says 
nothing directly about the abolition of 
slavery and child labor, the emancipation 
of women, national autonomy, or demo- 
cratic government. The Christian is ex- 
horted to enjoy his personal freedom even 
if he is in bondage because his faith now 
enables him to endure his earthly cate- 
gory and at the same time transcend it. 
Yet we can safely infer that the corporate 
freedoms we now have or covet are the 
products of that original. freedom con- 
ferred upon every man who learns the 
truth about God. 

There are two reasons for this infer- 
ence. First, no man can retain his own 
sense of freedom as long as he, individ- 
ually or collectively, consciously violates 
the nature of another. He must be one 
who confers freedom in order to attain 
it. Second, if it is argued that Jesus 
never made any social pronouncements 
it must be answered that rather he never 
made any distinction between one’s be- 
havior toward man, the individual, and 
man, the aggregate. His teachings in the 
framework of individual relationships 
were categorical and therefore applicable 
to every relation from the simple to the 
complex. 


In All Areas 


Our technique then as churchmen is 
to place our personal freedom in the 
matrix of present conditions and encour- 
age its growth into all areas of life. The 
experience of this personal freedom 
creates a healthy discontentment with 
every form of bondage, subtle or conspic- 
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uous. That is why the Christian faith 
has issued into a form of government that 
offers the highest degree of liberty... . 
We have in this land a commonwealth 
of which the reformers dreamed. In the 
case of Meyer v. Nebraska, 1923, the 
Supreme Court of the United States of- 
fered this interpretation of liberty: 

“(It) denotes not merely freedom from 
bodily restraint, but also the right of an 
individual, to contract, to engage in any 
of the common occupations of life, to ac- 
quire useful knowledge, to marry, estab- 
lish a home and bring up children, to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, and generally to enjoy 
those privileges recognized at common law 
as essential to the orderly pursuit of hap- 
piness by free men.” 


As modern churchmen, who have 
known the truth that sets us free, let us 
apply our devotion to the maturing of 
these freedoms. 


1. Freedom of Worship 


Early settlers came to the shores of 
America in the belief that here they might 
enjoy a measure of freedom in fulfilling 
the aspirations of their inner convictions. 
One of these aspirations was to worship 
God according to the dictates of their 
conscience without fear of molestation. 
The church has encouraged and support- 
ed this right of men to worship God as 
their conscience directed them. Early 
in the history of the Christian church the 
doors of the church were opened to any 
person who believed in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, without further qualification. 
The manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost symbolized the 
nature of the Christian Church with re- 
spect to those who would comprise her 
membership, and share in her worship 
and program. 


A noted constitutional lawyer has writ- 
ten: 


“Of all our liberties, perhaps the most 
important is religious liberty. A govern- 
ment that coerces its citizens in the do- 
main of the spiritual will hardly hesitate 
to coerce them in the domain of the tem- 
poral. If it will direct how they shall 
worship it will certainly direct how they 
shall vote. Certain it is that religious 
liberty is the progenitor of most other 
civil liberties. Out of victory in the strug- 
gle for freedom to worship as one’s con- 
science dictates came victory in the strug- 
gle for freedom to speak as one’s reason 
dictates. Freedom of the press came from 
the struggle for freedom to print religious 
tracts, and freedom to assemble politically 
can be traced to the successful struggle 
for freedom to assemble religiously. Even 
procedural liberties incident to our con- 
cept of a fair trial grew largely out of the 
struggle for procedural fairness in heresy 
and other religious trials.” (The Liber- 
ties of an American, Leo Pfeffer, Beacon 
Press) 


Freedom of worship is more than a 


right to one’s private views and devo- 
tions, it is a right to express them in 
organized public assemblage, to publi- 
cize the church’s faith by the written and 
spoken word, to make converts, to in- 
struct children, to apply that faith to the 
whole of life. This right is denied many 
of our fellow believers behind the Iron 
Curtain, in nations predominantly Ro- 
man Catholic, such as Colombia and 
Spain, in Mohammedan territories as in 
Saudi, Arabia. . . . The General Assem- 
bly, therefore, urges that its members pray 
that this fundamental freedom become 
available to all people, that the Depart- 
ment of State exert its influence toward 
that end, and that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy receive upon its conscience a 
sense of responsibility for mutual toler- 
ance. 


In Americus, Ga. 


Within the bounds of our own Assem- 
bly there exists a flagrant violation of the 
right to worship. Members of the Ko- 
inonia community near Americus, Geor- 
gia, state that their communal life is not 
primarily a social or agricultural experi- 
ment but an experience in worship. They 
have professed their allegiance to this 
nation, they have denied affiliation in any 
subversive party, they have violated no 
laws, they have been model citizens, and 
have made a significant contribution to 
farming techniques in this area. Yet be- 
cause their experiment knows no barrier 
of color they are treated as enemies of 
society. Their property has been strafed, 
dynamited, and burned; their children 
maligned, their lives jeopardized. Even 
worse, many respectable citizens of the 
community have joined in an economic 
boycott designed to destroy their financial 
stability and drive them to ruin. 

The General Assembly would call the 
attention of Protestants in Americus to 
the danger of trying to destroy those who 
dare to live by their convictions, even 
though they may differ from them in their 
opinions. If these persecutors persist, 
then let them now appoint their children 
who shall some day build the sepulchres 
to the prophets they have stoned. 


Il. Freedom to Learn 

It is in the Protestant tradition to sup- 
port the public school system, for a free 
public education is the handmaiden of 
democracy. Ignorance and prejudice are 
the weapons of tyranny. Yet we find our 
school system in jeopardy. There is a 
shortage of qualified teachers, buildings 
are inadequate or obsolete, indecision 
reigns as a result of the Supreme Court 
decision. 

This condition shall continue unless 
we give the teaching profession the re- 
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spect it is due, support financially a serv- 
ice we have received too cheaply. 

Therefore, the General Assembly urges 
its members to make every effort to main- 
tain an adequate public school system for 
all elements of its population and to pro- 
vide proper compensation for its teach- 
ers. It commends those teachers who 
have regarded their work a Christian vo- 
cation, refusing more lucrative offers to 
stay at their positions; those mothers of 
families who fill the breach during this 
critical shortage; and those qualified 
young people who are now training to 
teach as a Christian service to their com- 
munity. 

The General Assembly would call at- 
tention to the fact that the Christian faith 
has never countenanced racial discrim- 
ination and that the supreme law of the 
land requires that it no longer be prac- 
ticed in the public school system. There- 
fore, during this period of transition 
every member of the Assembly is urged 
to work in this own community for an 
honest and durable adjustment. 


lll. Freedom of Speech 

Since the Christian Church has been 
liberated from the idea that all heresy 
must be suppressed it has advocated the 
right of free speech even if it be wrong. 
Freedom of speech involves the right of 
dissent, yet of late America has been com- 
pelled to struggle for this right both with- 
in and without her own borders. The 
fear of Communism has bred suspicion 
and distrust which is injurious not only 
in arresting creative thinking but in 
bringing our nation into disrepute among 
the free nations. The consequences of 
this fear are still seen in many areas of 
life whenever the stigma of Communism 
is put on anyone who dares vary from 
the customary pattern of society. It may 
occur in politics, i» business, in educa- 
tion, or in the church. A congressman is 
not re-elected, a school teacher faces in- 
vestigation, a health officer is dismissed, 
a journalist is forced to leave the com- 
munity, a man suddenly loses his credit 
and a minister loses his congregation— 
all because they exercised their right of 
dissent. We would reaffirm our con- 
demnation of Communism as a system 
but deplore the use of its evil methods 
against our own citizens. 

Freedom of speech includes the right 
to register one’s opinion through the me- 
dium of voting. While it is deplorable 
that so many of our citizens fail to exer- 
cise their franchise, there are many others 
who are denied the privilege by devious 
means, such as severe literacy tests, con- 
cealing information concerning the time 
and place of registration, economic pres- 
sure, and threat of reprisal. The price 
of this corporate dishonesty is political 
demagoguery in its worst form. 


IV. Freedom of Assembly 


In many parts of the world people have 
not the privilege of public assembly ex- 
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cept as it is sponsored or sanctioned by 
the state. This condition is to be de- 
plored and feared. Yet in the United 
States there are areas in which freedom 
of assembly is seriously restricted. Where 
there are groups which would meet on 
a non-segregated basis, the state some- 
times stands in the way. Efforts to main- 
tain the status quo in social patterns and 
to intimidate those who believe in the 
right of public assembly to discuss mu- 
tual social problems have been made by 
numerous “citizens” groups formed in 
many states. To strive to carry out the 
law of the land and to advocate the same 
is to incur the enmity of these groups. 
Perhaps it is in the areas of freedom of 
speech and freedom of assembly that 
Christian citizens should give primary 
attention at this time, for people with 
full freedom to voice their convictions 
cannot remain fettered. 


V. Freedom to Serve 


One ought to have the freedom of be- 
coming the person intended by his Maker 
that he should be, and to serve in the 
place and way for which he was given 
life. Work in which one may have a 
sense of fulfilling God’s purpose for him 
should be available to all. Recent fig- 
ures indicate that less than 3% of the 
total labor force in the United States is 
unemployed. Yet many people, because 
of racial or national background, en- 
counter great difficulty in obtaining that 
work for which they are best prepared by 
their gifts and temperament. In a sur- 
vey of the employment practices of major 
business firms in one large American city 
it was discovered that 18% of 20,000 job 
orders placed during the last six months 
with commercial employment agencies 
barred Jews from consideration. (Anti- 
Defamation League—Rights, January 
1957). 

While there has been a trend in the 
last ten years toward the use of Negroes 
in federal, state and municipal employ- 
ment, far too many capable people are 
unable to get into the professions and 
certain salaried jobs. When such chan- 
nels open up, it often necessitates mov- 
ing to a section of the nation strange to 
them. Discriminatory practices in pro- 
motion and upgrading are often found 
among business firms and other agen- 
cies. . 

There is need also today to consider 
the lot of the aging lest their right to satis- 
fying work be taken from them. .There 
are approximately 13,500,000 people over 
the age of 65 and this number is increas- 
ing. Christian business men in places 
of influence cam render a fine service 
toward the happiness of a great many by 
giving thought to this problem in the 
planning of their business. 


VI. Freedom of Fellowship 


One of the subtlest deterrents to the 
effectiveness of the Christian faith is re- 
strictive fellowship. Even that faith it- 


self when pridefully employed becomes a 
divider rather than a binder. When a 
particular church or denomination re- 
cruits its membership from one stratum 
of society it mistakes social compatibility 
for Christian fellowship. In much of 
American life churches and secular or- 
ganizations restrict their fellowship on 
the basis of economic, cultural, racial, 
and national factors. It is a type of 
shortsighted selfishness which prevents 
such groups from recognizing the good 
in another and from receiving the good 
of another. Churchmen are supposed fo 
be the ambassadors of reconciliation. 
They cannot perform this function if they 
practice aloofness toward those of a dif- 
ferent status. A social climate must be 
created which will encourage a free con- 
course of men of goodwill regardless of 
their race, status, or national origin. 


Vil. Freedom from Want 


. . . In this land of plenty there are 
still groups of people who find life hard, 
and because of circumstances beyond 
their control, know the pain of hunger 
and the strain of providing for them- 
selves and their loved ones. In the early 
church provision was made for the needs 
of the community especially for those of 
the “household of faith.” Conditions 
have changed greatly since the first cen- 
tury, but the church should not permit 
anyone to suffer who can be reached by 
its ministry whether at home or 
abroad.... 


Adequate clothing and shelter are not 
the possessions of some people, even in 
America. Some 10,400,000 housing units 
are rated sub-standard. In rural com- 
munities 23% of the housing fails to 
measure up to satisfactory living stand- 
ards. (See “Houses and Peoples” by 
Margaret E. Kuhn, National Council of 
Churches, pp. 6,7). Freedom from want 
means freedom from disease and from 
the anxiety occasioned by one’s inability 
to obtain proper medical care. In Amer- 
ica much progress has been made in pro- 
viding for the sick. The family doctor 
is giving way to the clinic and community 
hospital where diseases can be diagnosed 
and the patient treated. This transition 
gives good promise for the future welfare 
of our people but in the interval some are 
being denied adequate medical care. 
Where patients are not admitted because 
of insufficient funds or because of lack 
of space for patients of a particular race, 
their freedom to live has been seriously, 
if not critically curtailed. The rapid 
growth in population has far outstripped 
the development of facilities for the treat- 
ment of the sick. A tragic part of the 
picture is the woeful inadequacy of facil- 
ities for the care and treatment of mental 
cases so prevalent today. Far too many 
of God’s family will not be treated for 
diseases which are remediable. For them 
life becomes a period of waiting. The 
program of Jesus included the restoring 
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of individuals to physical and mental 
health. The early disciples were directed 
to continue this healing ministry. The 
church today must manifest its concern 
and give its support to this expression of 
Christian faith.... 


Vill. Freedom from Fear 


There can be no guarantee that the 
emotion of fear will ever be extinguished 
either by religion or government. Nor 
would this be desirable, for there are 
natural fears that every man has that 
heighten his senses. But man has a 
right to be relieved of the dangers that 
threaten his well-being which result from 
the sinful aggression of other men. 

In this nation where Christianity and 
democracy are bywords, it is unthinkable 
that a Christian should join himself to 
klan or council whose purpose is to gain 
its point by intimidation, reprisal, and 
violence, or that he should lift no voice 
of protest against those who appeal to 
prejudice and spread fear. 

In the world community the chief 
threat to man’s sense of well-being is 
the threat of war. The destructive po- 
tential of another conflict leaves us no 
alternative to peace. To this end the 
General Assembly (1) urges its members 
to support the United Nations as an in- 
strument by which sovereign nations can 
meet together, plan together, and act to- 
gether, “‘to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war;” (2) urges 
our government to continue negotiations 
for the elimination of weapons of mass 
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destruction, pursuing such negotiations 
vigorously within the collective security 
concepts of the United Nations when pos- 
sible and to continue to make unremitting 
efforts to find a solution to the present 
deadlock over methods of disarmament; 
and (3) urges the Congress to review 
and debate foreign aid proposals without 
malice and partisan maneuvering so that 
decisions will be made on the basis of 
need and in relation to our goal of peace; 
and promptly and unhesitatingly to sup- 
port the technical assistance programs 
developed both by the United Nations 
and by our own government. 


Conclusion 


While we have dealt with basic free- 
doms principally in the light of American 
life, we would urge just as strongly that 
we, as Christians, recognize the right of 
all people and nations to them. We 
would further recognize that unless we 
give our efforts to the winning of them 
for others, we shall hardly win them for 
ourselves; and surely our hands will be 
impotent to help others if they are idle 
in removing the barriers to freedom at 
our doorstep. 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is freedom.” (II Cor. 3:17). 


Recommendation 

That the report of the Council on 
Christian Relations entitled: “Freedom 
—The Christian Concept,” be approved 
and commended for wide distribution and 
study among the churches. 


Birmingham 50 Years Ago 


Although the last Presbyterian, U. S., 
Assembly was held in Birmingham at the 
South Highland Church in 1914, a more 
notable Assembly was that of 1907, also 
in Birmingham. 

For one thing, this was the Assembly 
that authorized the appointment of 13 
members to what became the Federal 
Council of Churches. These men, ap- 
pointed and led by Moderator J. R. How- 
erton, paid their own expenses to the 
Inter-Church Conference on Federation. 

Shortly before the Assembly convened, 
a far-reaching meeting of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement was held in Bir- 
mingham and this activity soon began 
to make itself felt across the church and 
the world. 

The Birmingham Assembly was asked 
to provide a “rotary system” for elders 
and deacons, but it turned this down in 
short order, as it also did a request to 
provide for the office of deaconess. 


Long Debate 


What took up the time of the Bir- 
mingham meeting and was the center of 
its interest during the nine-day unhurried 
session from May 16 to 24 was the de- 
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bate over the so-called “Articles of Agree- 
ment.” These had been drawn up by a 
strong committee led by men like G. B. 
Strickler, C. R. Hemphill and J. R. How- 
erton a year before in a three-day meet- 
ing in Charlotte, with representatives of 
five other Presbyterian bodies. At issue 
was a plan to provide for a kind of fed- 
eration of activities through an eccle- 
siastical council which would serve to 
coordinate the united efforts of these 
churches in home and foreign missions, 
church erection, Sunday School publica- 
tion work, evangelization of colored 
people, and education. 

In the 1907 Assembly the debate over 
this question went on day after day, be- 
ing broken from time to time for special 
orders on the docket. Much of the debate 
sounds like controversial discussions of 
recent years, with some of the same lines 
of division being observed then as now, 
and some of the same reasons being ad- 
vanced in opposition to cooperation. 
Among the spokesmen for the cooperative 
venture were men like Egbert W. Smith, 
J. Sprole Lyons, W. R. Dobyns, Dr. 
Howerton, T. H. McCallie, T. F. Gal- 
laher, and others. On the other side 


were names like W. Calvin Wells, W. 
M. McPheeters and their associates. The 
final vote was by roll call and it favored 
the cooperative step 96 to 94, with 15 
men listed as not voting. 

The delegation thereupon was author- 
ized to confer with the other Presbyte- 
rian groups with reference to a coopera- 
tive program. 

Commissioners also had reason to re- 
member the Birmingham Assembly for 
a long time because of the amount of 
walking they had to do caused by a strike 
of streetcar employees. 


A&R, U.S. G. A. 
Gain: $2,000,000 


Total assets of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund on December 
31, 1956, were reported at $20,290,697, 
for a gain during the year of $2,090,749. 

Annuities paid out since the begin- 
ning of the fund in 1940 have totaled 
$2,788,305. 

Average age at retirement during the 
past two years has been 71.19. Last year 
621 persons received benefits from the 
old “Ministerial Relief” fund, for a total 
of $471,298, with $255,071 of this going 
to supplement payments to 324 annui- 
tants. 

The Board reports 2,576 persons en- 
rolled in its life insurance program. 

In reporting its management of the 
Presbyterian Center in Atlanta, the 
Board says that the present headquarters 
are temporary and that it is planned to 
replace them with a permanent building 
prior to 1961. The property has a value 
of $550,000, in which the church has 
invested $145,000. 

In response to a resolution submitted 
to it by the last Assembly requesting a 
study of the possibility of liberalizing the 
provision of the Annuity Fund, the Board 
replies that the provisions of the fund 
are in the nature of a contract and that 
changes cannot be made “except by mu- 
tual consent of all the contracting 
parties.”” The Board expresses “its readi- 
ness at all times to render aid to any 
retired minister in time of emergency 
or need through the Ministerial Relief 
Fund.” 


Historical Foundation 


Progress is reported in the further de- 
velopment of the Historical Foundation 
at Montreat, N. C., with the addition of 
more equipment and documents during 
the past year. 

Last year the Assembly authorized es- 
tablishment of a churchwide photographic 
center at the Foundation, which will in- 
clude microfilm and photostatic cameras 
and microfilm readers. This full pro- 
gram is expected to begin next January, 
when complete photographic reproduc- 
tion facilities for the service of the 
church will be available at a nominal 
cost. 
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Salary Inquiry P. S. 


Following our recent discussion of 
Presbyterian, U. S., board and agency 
salaries (OUTLOOK, Apr. 1) and the story 
of our efforts to obtain these listings, we 
applied once more to the agencies that 
had not supplied the information earlier. 

We pointed to the recent action of the 
General Council on this matter, calling 
upon the boards and agencies to make 
this information available in their annual 
reports (for now it is clear that this was 
the action of the Council). 

Replies are as follows: 

World Missions. “Personally, I am 
disposed to send you the information 
. . . but since the General Council has 
expressed itself as feeling ‘that release 
of such information should be upon the 
discretion of the respective boards and 
agencies,’ I feel that I should at least 
give our Board the opportunity to express 
itself in the matter.” 

Minister and His Work. Informa- 
tion supplied. Then: “Please under- 
stand that the above information is re- 
leased to you as a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., as would be done 
to any other member of the church. It 
is not for publication.” 

Christian Education. ‘Your request 
will be referred to the Board.” 

Assembly's Training School. Con- 
cerned that accurate and comparable in- 
formation be given. “My salary is $_--.” 
But it is not indicated whether that in- 
cludes house or other allowances as the 
April 1 list showed. 

The Presbyterian Survey. Informa- 
tion provided (first request) : 

Editor and General Manager --$6,350 


Promotional Director ~--..---- 6,350 
Associate Wéitor ........--...- 3,600 
DO ..ccatmmaiasatmumnant 2,730 
Cleve Typist ..cencaccecnccccss 2,560 


No others responded. One story worth 


re-telling did appear. When a staff mem- 
ber of one Board was notified about a 
slight increase in salary he was reminded 
that any discussion of salaries was dis- 
approved. He replied, “Don’t worry. I’m 
just as much ashamed of it as you are.” 


Wilbur La Roe 


Dr. La Roe, whose death is regretfully 
reported elsewhere, came to be known to 
most OUTLOOK readers upon the merger 
of The Presbyterian Tribune and THE 
OuTLooK. For some years he had writ- 
ten his spicy and hard-hitting comments 
in The Tribune and he continued in the 
same service until his death. 

His election as Moderator of the USA 
Assembly in 1947 paid tribute to his de- 
voted churchmanship. His zeal for his 
church and the larger tasks of the King- 
dom was great. 

In the field of parole and probation 
he made signal contributions in line 
with his concern to deal constructively 
with persons who had become enmeshed 
in their own misdoings. 

Washington papers paid him high 
tribute. Upon his death, the Post and 
Times-Herald said, in part: 

“Mr. La Roe’s influence was not confined 
to any single category of civic work. A 
church leader of both insight and hu- 
manity, his interest in people was broad 
and deep. Washington came to know him 
as a living example of Christian brother- 
hood. From many platforms and pulpits 
he cried out against racial prejudice as 
a ‘cruel and silly thing.’ He could effec- 
tively rebuke lethargy or extremism even 
in the churches. The high honors bestow- 
ed upon him by the Presbyterian Church 
and the Washington Federation of Church- 
es were well-deserved tributes to a qual- 
ity of leadership that few laymen attain 
in religious affairs.” 


His column in THE Ovr ook often 
provoked sharp responses. These, some- 
times based on misunderstanding or the 
brevity which he imposed on his com- 
ments, were routinely answered with 
appreciation and often, agreement, in a 
relationship that usually won the friend- 
ship and understanding of the critic. 


Information Service 


With its weekly contribution of great 
importance, Information Service has pub- 
lished an unusually helpful series of 
issues recently. See their scope: 

April 20, Various studies in race re- 
lations. One on amalgamation with the 
claim that amalgamation “has occurred 
most frequently in those parts of the 
country where strict segregation has ob- 
tained.” Another on pressures on Jews 
in the South on the race issue. 

April 13, Variety of topics: National 
School Lunch Program; Birth Rate 
Trends and Outlook; Steps and Tradi- 
tions of AA (Alcoholics Anonymous). 

April 6: How Shall Church Building 
Follow Function, etc. 


March 30: ‘Redefining Civil Liber- 
ties”; Robt. Hutchins’ Essays and Ad- 
dresses, etc. 

March 23: Survey of the Soviet situ- 
ation. 

March 16: First report on activities 
of the 85th Congress. 

March 9: Introducing Ghana, a New 
Nation. Race and International Politics; 
An African Dilemma; Negro Protes- 
tants; 1,200,000 Doctors, etc. 

March 2: 100 Years of the NEA (Na- 
tional Education Assn.); Trends in 
American Education. 

Feb. 23: What Is the NAACP? 

Feb. 16: The Farm Bureau’s Annual 
Convention; Cooperatives in the U. S. A., 
etc. 

Single copies are 10¢ each, available 
at 297 4th Ave., NYC 10. 


GLEANINGS 


From the Bluebook (U. S.) 


Next year’s General Assembly will be 
held in the First church, Charlotte, N. C., 
April 24. 

* * * 


Next General Assembly of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches is to be 
held in December of this year in St. 
Louts. 

* = « 


Recommended as the theme for Refor- 
mation Day, October 27, is an emphasis 
linked with the Christian Citizenship 
theme—‘“Calvinism and Good Citizen- 
ship.” “This should include historical 
reference to the distinctive tvpe of God- 
fearing, liberty-loving, responsible citi- 
zenship developed in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Great Britain, America and other 
countries, under the influence of Calvin 
and other leaders of the Reformed faith.” 

* * x 





Japan will be the inter-denomina- 
tional theme for special study in the 
churches during 1957-58. 

x Ok Ok 


Next World Mission objective for 
young people is to help build a church in 
Leopoldville, capitol of the Belgian 
Congo. 

* 2 @ 

Stillman College, in Tuscaloosa, is 
only 60 miles from Birmingham, and 
commissioners and visitors to the Assem- 
bly have been given an urgent invitation 
to visit the campus of the only college 
which is supported directly by the As- 
sembly. 

* * * 


The cost of last year’s Montreat As- 
sembly was $33,738. Approximately 500 
Commissioners (250 ministers; 250 
elders) submit expense accounts. Last 
year their refunds from over-estimates 
totaled $137.80. 
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MINISTER’S DILEMMA 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“No prophecy ever came by the im- 
pulse of man.” —II Peter 1:21. 

“If you put these instructions before 
the brethren, you will be a good minis- 
ter.”—I Tim. 4:6. 


ARTY line or prophetic liberty? It 

looks as if the minister is forced to 
make a choice. The party line is what 
his church, his denomination, wants him 
to preach about; it is the “program” of 
the church, which it is his avowed duty 
to further and support. Prophetic liberty 
on the other hand is the freedom of the 
man of God to speak the truth as God 
gives him to see the truth, to give to his 
people the bread of life, the living Word 
of God. 


The man who preaches on the party 
line depends on the mail man, the 
church’s house organ and the General 
Assembly, not to mention the General 
Council, to suggest his sermons. The 
man who relies on prophetic liberty de- 
pends on his personal illumination as he 
studies the Word, as he prays and medi- 
tates, as he becomes intimately acquaint- 
ed with his people. 

The arithmetical fact appears to be 
that if a man follows the party line he 
hasn’t much time left for prophetic 
preaching; and on the other hand if he 
follows his own inspirations, the church’s 
causes get scant notice, from his pulpit. 
Hence the dilemma. By training and 
tradition our young future ministers are 
encouraged to maintain direct contact 
with God, to preach out of their own 
experience and conviction, to expound the 
Word, to challenge their people to view 
the whole life of man in the light of God. 
From this point of view, a minister is 
dedicated to prophetic preaching. But 
by solemn ordination vow the minister 
is dedicated to the service of the church, 
and indeed (after some sore experiences) 
in many quarters, if it appears that a 
prospective minister has no intention of 
supporting actively the program of the 
church, the presbytery will not ordain 
him. 


HAT is the minister to do? An 

examination of the official calen- 
dar for 1957 as adopted and published 
by the Southern General Assembly, shows 
nineteen free Sundays out of the 52 in 
the year, the rest being set aside for some 
good cause or other. Since 12 of the 
19 free Sundays are in the months of 
July, August and September, the months 
of lowest attendance in most of our con- 
gregations, this leaves the parson with 
only seven free Sundays, while all the 
congregation can be expected to be there 
—seven Sundays in which to proclaim 
the full round of Christian truth, in the 
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course of a year, to any but summer-time 
congregations. 

As a matter of fact, in this writer’s 
experience, he has never run into a min- 
ister who actually followed faithfully the 
Assembly’s suggestions. Our ministers 
are, on the average, such stout individ- 
ualists that when faced by the dilemma, 
either the church’s party line or what I 
conceive to be my prophetic liberty, I 
choose to be a prophet. Most ministers 
compromise; they follow some of the 
church’s program faithfully; other parts 
of it they leave out—out of the pulpit, 
at any rate. The women, of course. being 
less individualistic, keep up with the 
program in their circles and otherwise; 
with the result, in some places, that 
causes which—at General Assembly level 
—are supposed to be the concern of the 
entire church, on the congregational level 
become special interests of the Women 
of the Church. 


HERE is much to be said for the 

party line. For one thing, following 
it for a year, without deviation, would 
insure a congregation’s knowing what 
their church-at-large is doing. They 
would be better informed as to what 
“benevolences” are meant for. Their 
generosity would be stimulated. The 
church’s program is_ service-oriented. 
People who complain of the incompre- 
hensibility and abstractness, the dogmatic 
dullness of preaching, would have mighty 
little to complain about if the preacher 
spent most of his pulpit time telling about 
the real work and service of Christ’s 
church. It may be true that strict ad- 
herence to the party line might deaden 
the preacher’s originality and make him 
more dependent on postal clerks than on 
the prayer closet for inspiration for ser- 
mons; but on the other hand such a 
policy would put reality into preaching, 
and it would develop loyal supporters 
of work which now too often literally 
goes a-begging. 

On the other hand, there is much to 
be said for prophetic liberty. If all we 
have in the pulpit is churchmen, clergy- 
men, not prophets; if all we hear has 


been put into the preacher’s mind by 
someone else; if all the initiative for the 
minister’s preaching comes (two-thirds 
of the time) from executives in offices 
a thousand miles away, then we shall be 
often suffering a famine of the Word. 
We need ministers of spiritual initiative, 
men of humane perception and sensi- 
tivity, men who know what message is 
needed, now, by the particular people 
who will sit there on Sunday. We need 
a “church year” oriented to worship as 
much as to service. We need to have 
ministers who are set free to preach truth 
as it comes to them. It may be true that 
the average preacher, left to himself too 
much, may become either too wild or too 
tame—i.e. either a heretic or a hack— 
but giving more rein to prophetic liberty 
would give more room for spontaneity, 
without which even the most conscien- 
tious sermons would not soar. 


HE DILEMMA will perhaps always 

remain. But two more things can 
be said about it. One is that the church’s 
program can be an invaluable stimulus 
to prophetic preaching. The prophets of 
old were free men under God; but their 
sermons were always directed to particu- 
lar situations. Their illumination came 
from on high, but the stimulus came also 
from the world around them. Now what 
the church’s program does, or can do, 
as it is “piped in” by Board literature, 
is to open the preacher’s eyes to horizons 
much wider than he is likely to see if left 
to himself. In turn he can convey this 
vision to his people. 

The other point is that the ideal 
preacher would be a man of imagination 
as well as devotion, a man really on fire 
for the church and all its good works. 
After all, what the church’s party line 
amounts to is that on certain Sundays 
the minister is instructed to preach on 
(say) World Missions, or Citizenship, 
or Pentecost. He is not told what to 
say. What if a minister were captured 
by the possibilities of such a theme, and 
could kindle enthusiasm among his 
people by the flame of his own? 

Some of the world’s greatest music 
was written to fulfil certain commissions. 
Some of the church’s greatest preaching 
may well be done by ministers who have 
been commissioned to compose sermons 
on particular themes. 
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Reasons Given by General Council 
For Increase in Total Benevolences 


In its report to the General Assembly 
the Presbyterian, U. S., General Council 
suggests three reasons for the 14% in- 
crease in giving to benevolences last year 
over the previous year’s increase of six 
per cent. These are: (1) An increasing 
confidence in the boards and agencies of 
the church; (2) the every-church can- 
vass, where representatives of the pres- 
byteries visit local officers and leaders; 
(3) the pre-budget canvass which em- 
phasizes principles of stewardship rather 
than giving to raise a budget. 

No special program is recommended 
to succeed the “Forward With Christ” 
emphasis ending this year, but all agen- 
cies and churches will be “urged to use 
this time for the promotion of the regular 
program of the church.” 


Organization Works Well 

Assigned to report on the results of 
the general reorganization effected by the 
1949 Assembly, the General Council de- 
clares that the plan “is working well and 
has the endorsement of the whole church.” 

Changes in terminology from executive 
committees to boards and from Foreign 
Missions are reporting favorably. The 
percentage cost of administration has not 
been increased by the reorganization 
though comparable figures are not always 
available because of the realignment of 
functions. World Missions averaged 
5.56% in the ten years before reorganiza- 
tion and in the seven years since it has 


averaged 5.7%. Christian Education in 
1949 cost 5.8% and in 1955, 5.7%. 
Women’s Work administrative costs were 
16.6% less in 1955 than in 1949. 

Some questions with regard to organi- 
zation continued to appear. For instance: 

“Questions continue to come regarding 
the Board of Women’s Work. Why should 
this be a separate board while Men’s Work 
is a division of the Board of Christian 
Education? It will be recalled that at the 
time the reorganization plan was adopted, 
attention was called to the outstanding 
contribution of the Women of the Church 
and the different nature of the work done 
by the women and the men which sug- 
gested a variety of organizational pro- 
cedure. The same facts and conditions are 
still present, and there seems to be no jus- 
tification for terminating so productive an 
instrument in the church’s life as the 
Board of Women’s Work merely to satisfy 
an organizational principle. It seems wise 
to leave them as they are.” 

The only change recommended is that 
the Council on Christian Relations which 
serves the whole church and all agencies 
alike be related directly to the General 
Assembly. 

Stubborn opposition to any idea of a 
central treasurer for the General Assem- 
bly was encountered in a study author- 
ized by the last Assembly. Although 
some of the reasons advanced in opposi- 
ton to a central treasurer were not con- 
sidered to be valid, those studying the 
situation were impressed by the current 
increases in benevolences and they sug- 
gest that “the Assembly should be reluc- 
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tant to recommend any change in pro- 
cedure when things are going so well. . .” 


“Deep Emotion” 


Approximately one-half of the min- 
isters and central treasurers of presby- 
tery who were queried expressed, opposi- 
tion to such a central treasurer. 

“The opposition of many ministers and 
central treasurers was couched in terms 
of deep emotion. We feel that any change 
in procedure that evokes such strong feel- 
ing from so many would not increase 
benevolence giving, but rather stifle some 
of it.” 

A $50,000 increase in the subsidy of 
The Presbyterian Survey by the boards 
and agencies is recommended to the Bir- 
mingham Assembly in order that the 
every-family plan may be developed and 
the publication offered to congregations 
at one dollar per year. 

The Council recommends that in view 
of the change of the Church Extension 
season from October to May all per- 
sonnel of the boards and agencies be 
made available for the promotion of the 
entire church budget during Stewardship 
season under the direction of the Gen- 
eral Council. 

A minimum benevolence budget for 
1958 is set at $7,403,175 (OvuTLOOK, 
April 8). 

Operation of the Equalization Fund 
for 1956 is now reported for the first 
time. The sum of $286,790, drawn from 
all agencies, brought the receipts of par- 
ticipating agencies up to 86.33% of their 
budgets compared with 80.58% last year. 
Church Extension received the largest 
amount—$138,118. 


No Racial Bar Voted 
For Presbytery Camp 


East Hanover Presbytery (Va.) will 
have what is understood to be the first 
completely integrated camp and confer- 
ence center in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. 

This policy was adopted in a recent 
called meeting of the presbytery after 
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extended discussion. The presbytery has 
two Negro congregations in the City of 
Richmond. 

As recommended by its Christian Edu- 
cation Committee, the presbytery set up 
no restrictions upon the conduct of its 
camps and conferences, despite efforts 
from the floor to provide for a system of 
parallel conferences that would be seg- 
regated. The policy of no restrictions 
was overwhelmingly approved. A quota 
system will apply to all churches alike. 

A campaign for funds is being brought 
to a close, with an objective of $250,000 
within $9,000 of attainment. The camp 
is expected to begin operation this sum- 
mer in the Cold Harbor section of Han- 
over County, about 12 miles northeast of 
the city. 


World Missions, U. S. G. A. 


Revolutionary Force 


The church and Christian people must 
be alert to the danger that they form a 
habit of opposition “to every outcry for 
change in a world where so much of in- 
justice and imperfection still remains,” 
according to the report of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Board of World Missions 
to the General Assembly. The statement 
continues : 


“The church itself has been one of the 
most powerful of the revolutionary forces. 
When the Gospel invades the primitive 
life of a central African community, 
teaches an illiterate people to read, culti- 
vates a respect for womanhood, instills 
new concepts of human freedom, lifts up 
the value of an individual as a child of 
God, enthrones Christ in the hearts of be- 
lievers and demonstrates the ideals of a 
new manner of life, it is inevitable that 
such people cannot remain satisfied with 
the abuses of their accustomed society, 
and that they should clamor to express 
their new-found life in accordance with 
the more enlightened standards they have 
come to recognize. Call this revolution if 
you like; but it might be less frightening 
if we would simply recognize it for the 
wholesome growth and development that 
it is.” 


Vast changes are being met across the 
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world today by the church’s missionary 
force. One of the most notable is the 
vigor and development of the so-called 
younger churches on what have always 
been considered to be mission fields. 


In the face of these changes and de- 
velopments, the Board says, the church 
must not be on the defensive, but must 
take a positive attitude toward its mis- 
sion. 


More Flexible 


A greater proportion of the church’s 
missionary personnel is made up of 
“evangelistic” missionaries than is the 
case with most other churches. Of the 
497 total, evangelistic missionaries num- 
ber 296, educational 103, medical 73, and 
others 25. 


It is explained that “elaborate educa- 
tional and medical institutions anchor 
personnel and funds in certain central 
localities” while an “evangelistic force 
. . . because of its relative freedom from 
encumbrance, can be deployed and re- 
deployed as new openings appear.” 

Since 1954 the number of new mis- 
sionaries has shown a net increase of 78, 
but more missionaries are being called 
for, with a “want list” of not less than 
210 missionaries. 

Work was begun during the past year 
for the first time in Iraq, although the 


U. S. church does not yet have any mis- 
sionaries in that field. It is supporting 
the work being carried on by personnel 
from the Presbyterian Church, USA, the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, and 
the Reformed Church of America. 
Largest Gifts 

Generous contributions for Overseas 
Relief and Inter-Church Aid during the 
past year are reported. Total receipts 
by the Board for all purposes exceeded 
the approved spending budget by $165,- 
940. They were $3,465,940, the largest 
amount in the church’s history. 

The new office building for the Board 
in Nashville, Tenn., is expected to be 
occupied by July 1 of this year. 

A recommendation to the Assembly 
sets the term of service for Africa at four 
years, with the furlough term as 11 
months from New York to New York. 


U. S. G. A., Birmingham 


Survey Promotion Planned 


A stepped-up program in underwrit- 
ing the distribution of The Presbyterian 
Survey is being recommended to the Bir- 
mingham Assembly by the Survey di- 
rectors. 
the program and causes of the denomina- 

This official monthly publication of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., promotes 
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tion. This year it is reporting an 18% 
circulation increase, with a total of 
43,000. 


The Assembly will be asked to encour- 
age the boards and agencies to underwrite 
The Survey to the extent of approximate- 
ly $64,000 during the coming year. It 
is planned to offer the publication at $1 
a year where every family in a congre- 
gation is provided a subscription. The 
additional dollar of the total $2 subscrip- 
tion price will be paid from the agency 
subsidy. Such a program is designed to 
double the number of subscribers. 

In each presbytery it is anticipated 
that a Survey chairman will be named 
to lead in the promotional program. A 
special week of Nov. 2-9 will highlight 
this effort. 

This plan has already been submitted 
to the Boards and agencies of the church 
and been approved by them. 


U. S. G. A., Birmingham 
Report on Montreat 


The trustees of the Mountain Retreat 
Association (Montreat) reporting to the 
Birmingham Assembly, indicate that 
members of the board of directors of the 
Association have now been divided into 
classes and that no man will be allowed 
to serve more than two successive terms 
as a member of that board. 

In reviewing developments at Mon- 
treat, it is pointed out that plans are be- 
ing made for the opening of new areas 
to provide desirable building lots for 
homes. Approximately one-third of those 
who own homes in Montreat have pur- 
chased them or built them in the past 
eight years, it is reported. 

The Assembly is asked to continue its 
support of Montreat for its debt retire- 
ment until its present mortgage indebt- 
edness is completely paid. Mortgages 
payable as of December 31, 1956, 
amounted to $237,000. 

A report of the trustees of Montreat 
College appears in the Blue Book ad- 
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dressed directly to the General Assembly 
instead of to the board of directors or 
the trustees of the Association to which 
they are responsible. The enrollment of 
the college for the year is 226, the largest 
on record. Gifts to the college last year 
were reported at $98,391. Assets of the 
college compared with $340,868 in 1947 
are shown for 1956 as $774,485. 

Assets of the Mountain Retreat Asso- 
ciation compared with 1947 when they 
were $1,042,693, were reported at the 
end of last year at $2,853,554. 


Christian Education, U. S. G. A. 
Camp Development 


With approximately 23,000 people par- 
ticipating in camp and conference pro- 
grams throughout the church in 1956, the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Christian 
Education expects to be in a better posi- 
tion to guide this development. In its 
report to the General Assembly it indi- 
cates that its new director, Robert P. 
Davis, is directing a study of camp-site 
development, a program of training for 
camp and conference directors, and that 


materials and other helps will be avail- 


able from the Board. 

The Presbyterian Guidance program 
continues to grow, according to the Board 
report. There are now nine guidance 
centers in operation at Presbyterian col- 
leges, offering a testing program with- 
out charge for young people who must 
decide upon their life work. 

The Student Loan Fund, which has 
not been greatly used in recent years, has 
now been made available to students in 
non-Presbyterian colleges as well as 
those in the church’s own institutions. 
College Trustees 

Something new in the way of confer- 
ences is scheduled for June at Lake 
Junaluska, N. C., when Presbyterians 
join with other Protestant groups in a 
conference for trustees of church colleges. 

Much of the program of the Division 
of Men’s Work is pointing toward the 
Miami convention October 10-13, when 
10,000 men and their wives are antici- 
pated. Minister-elder-deacon convoca- 
tions during the past year attracted a 
total attendance of 2,834. 

Presbyterian Bookstore sales through 
all branches reported a total last year 
of $2,537,029, with a profit from opera- 
tions of $419,741. Mecklenburg Pres- 
bytery has been asked for its support in 
opening a bookstore in Charlotte, N. C., 
probably late this year. 

‘In response to a request for a study of 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s 
largest book publishers is seeking manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, 
send for booklet P.—it’s free. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 3lst St., New York 1. 





the possibility of providing literature for 
Junior age (9-11) vesper groups, the 
Board points to available helps which it 
now provides and recommends more thor- 
ough use of this material. 

The Assembly is asked to urge churches 
to make certain that the literature used 
in their programs “conforms to the doc- 
trines and standards and is in harmony 
with the program of our church.” 

In an effort to eliminate some difficul- 
ties, churches are requested to order their 
church school literature promptly each 
quarter and, particularly, to name some 
one person for permanent responsibility 
(one year or longer), both to order and 
receive the literature. 

Presbyteries and synods are urged to 
draw upon the resources of the Board 
before making extensive expenditures in 
developing camp and conference centers. 


Higher Education Gains 
Are Stressed by Blakely 


The greatest year of financial progress 
in the history of Presbyterian, U. S., 
educational institutions was 1956, ac- 
cording to Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary 
of Higher Education of the Board of 
Christian Education. 

Partial reports indicate that campaigns 
begun before 1953, with final payments 
in 1956, and some campaigns that began 
in 1956 with payments to be made later, 
in addition to special gifts and bequests, 
will total more than $28,000,000 for the 
permanent plant and endowment funds 
of the church’s colleges and seminaries. 
This does not include other large cam- 
paigns beginning this year. 

There is also a significant movement 
in providing buildings and equipment for 
the ministry to students on state and 
independent college campuses. Major 
campaigns are projected in the Synods of 
Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Texas and Kentucky for 
additional equipment. 

The total investment in the church’s 
28 colleges and seminaries advanced 
from $29,500,000 to $93,000,000 between 
1940 and 1956. 

In his report sent out to the ministers 
of the church, Dr. Blakely indicates that 
surveys call for $13 billion to be raised 
before 1965 for Higher Education in the 
United States to take care of students and 
their needs. This, he points out, is a 
sum equal to the total investment in all 
the colleges and universities in the nation 
in the 321 years since Harvard was 
founded in 1636. 


PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
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RESPONDING TO GOD’S CALL 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for May 12, 1957 
Genesis 12—17:22 Printed Text 12:1-3,17:1-9 


In the first eleven chapters of Genesis 
we have a condensed history of the world 
from the creation down to the call of 
Abram, a period of perhaps 200,000,000 
years, man himself existing for about a 
million years. The writer refers only 
briefly to the development of art and in- 
dustry and science, and says nothing at 
all of the great civilizations which de- 
veloped in the Nile and Euphrates Val- 
leys (about 5,500 and 4,000 B.C., respec- 
tively). His one real concern is with 
man’s spiritual development. He tells 
us how God made all things good, creat- 
ing man in his own image; how man 
turned aside to his own way and so 
brought sorrow and suffering into the 
world; how sin grew in the human race 
until God determined to destroy mankind 
by a flood; how sin reappeared in the 
family of Noah and once more spread 
through the earth. The story comes to a 
climax in the building of the tower of 
Babel, which pictures the revolt of “‘civil- 
ized” man against God. The story of 
the confusion of tongues is not a scientific 
account of the beginning of the various 
languages but a dramatic, pictorial, para- 
bolic presentation of the truth that man’s 
impiety toward God brought confusion, 
misunderstanding, and discord into his 
human relations. 

So far as man’s relations to God are 
concerned, the most significant thing 
prior to the call of Abraham is not the 
story of man’s cultural development or 
the rise of the earliest civilization, but 
the fact that sin grew in the human race 
until man was alienated from God and 
estranged from his fellowman. 

The 12th chapter of Genesis marks a 
turning point in the biblical narrative. 
From that point on we forget the human 
race and fix our attention on the chosen 
people. The majority of the human race, 
alienated from God, go on their way, 
building their towers, speaking against 
heaven, calling their lands and cities by 
their own names, with the inward thought 
that they will continue forever. Mean- 
while the Bible tells us how God began 
to gather about him a chosen people, how 
he revealed himself to that people in 
ever fuller measure until at last the reve- 
lation was complete in Jesus Christ, who 
came to save his people from their sins, 
and who after the resurrection said, “Go 
ve and make disciples of all the nations.” 

Professor Max Muller, in a well-known 
essay, has a remarkable passage on the 
great place which belongs to Abraham in 
the history, not of the Jews alone, but 
of the human race. He says that faith 
in the one, living God, wherever it exists 
as a real religious force, not merely as a 
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philosophical speculation, “may be traced 
back to one man, to him in whom all 
the families of the earth shall be bless- 
ed.’” ‘We see him,” he continues, “the 
lifespring of that faith which was to unite 
all the nations of the earth. We want 
to know more of that man than we do, 
but even with the little we know of him 
he stands before us as a figure second 
only to one in the whole history of the 
world.” 


I. The Call of Abram 

Abram and his family lived originally 
in Ur, which was at this time the center 
of a great civilization which had grown 
up in the Mesopotamian Valley, rivaling 
that of the Nile. This civilization, which 
had developed for a thousand years, 
reached its height under the reign of 
Hammurabi, a contemporary of Abram. 
While Babylon had replaced Ur as the 
capital of this early Sumerian Empire, 
the proximity of the latter to the Persian 
Gulf and its location on the Euphrates 
River made it an important commercial 
city. A city of age-old culture and re- 
finement, Ur was at the same time a 
wicked and idolatrous city. Abram’s 
own family was not exempt. Thus in 
Joshua 24:2, we read: “Your fathers 
lived of old beyond the Euphrates, Terah, 
the father of Abraham and of Nahor; and 
they served other gods.” 

For some reason not given us in the 
Bible, Terah left Ur and set out for the 
land of Canaan, a journey of nearly a 
thousand miles, followed the usual de- 
tour to the North. It is usually assumed 
that Terah was moved to take this jour- 
ney by the religious zeal of his son 
Abram. The basis for this assumption 
is the statement made by Stephen in Acts 
7:2. For some unexplained reason the 
company halted in Haran, 550 miles to 
the north of Ur, one of the principal 
towns of Northern Mesopotamia. It 
was the converging point of the commer- 
cial routes from Babylon in the south, 
Nineveh in the east, and Damascus to 
the west. It was a cultured city, like Ur, 
and like it, devoted to the worship of 
the moon goddess. Here Terah and all 
his family settled down, and here they 
remained until after Terah’s death. Why 
was this the case? Was it because they 
could not bring themselves to make the 
final sacrifice, to cut the last ties that 
bound them to the culture and comforts 
of Babylon? 

We do not know, but finally, after 
Terah’s death, God manifested himself 
to Abraham a second time, commanding 
him to leave his country, his kindred, and 
his father’s house. These are cumulative 


expressions which show the greatness of 
the sacrifice commanded. He must leave 
behind him all that was familiar and 
dear. His kindred worshipped a multi- 
tude of deities (31:30) and his faith in 
the one true God took him away from 
such associations. On the other hand 
there was much to gain. He was con- 
vinced that God would give him (1) a 
land, which he would show him; (2) a 
seed sufficiently numerous to constitute 
a great nation; (3) a blessing which he 
and his seed would enjoy and which ul- 
timately they would communicate to all 
the families of the earth. 

Abraham lived in the midst of a poly- 
theistic and idolatrous civilization. But 
somehow there had come to him the as- 
surance that back of the sun, the moon 
and the stars that his people worshipped 
there was one universal God, and that 
if men worshipped this God rather than 
the natural forces, the human passions 
and appetites personified by idols, they 
would enjoy the blessings of God, and 
themselves become a blessing to others. 
And so began that great religious devel- 
opment—the human response to the 
divine initiative—that was to culminate 
finally in Christ. 


Il. The Response of Abraham 


Abraham was 75 years old when he 
left Haran. His wife, ten years younger, 
was childless, and it seemed impossible 
for him to found a family. Nevertheless 
he went out, the writer of Hebrews says, 
“by faith, not knowing whither he went.” 
The journey was a long and hard one, 
more than 300 miles westward and then 
southward along the Jordan. We are 
not told anything about the fatigue and 
perils of the ways; simply that ‘they 
went forth into the land of Canaan and 
into the land of Canaan they came.” 

We cannot follow the further story 
of Abraham in any detail. As we read 
through the Bible account it is clear that 
the writer does not attempt to give us any 
complete account. He selects his in- 
cidents carefully, often spacing them as 
much as ten years apart, to illustrate 
various aspects of Abraham’s faith. 
Many of the tests to which our own faith 
is subjected were experienced by Abra- 
ham 4,000 years ago. There was the test 
of uncertainty, as expressed by the text 
quoted above, “Abraham went out not 
knowing whither he went.” There was 
the test of prolonged delay. As the 
writer to the Hebrews states, “By faith 
he sojourned in the land of promise, as 
in a foreign land, living in tents with 
Isaac and Jacob . . . (with the other 
patriarchs) he died in faith, not having 
received what was promised, but having 
seen it and greeted it from afar, and hav- 
ing acknowledged that they were stran- 
gers and exiles on the earth.” And finally 
there was the test of his willingness to 
sacrifice, as we shall see more fully in a 
moment. 
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Most of these tests revolved about the 
fulfillment of the promise. 

After he had been in the Land .for 
some time, a famine came and Abraham’s 
faith grew weak, he left Palestine and 
went down into Egypt, whose civilization 
was as ancient and as wicked as that 
which he had left. Fearful for his life, 
he lied to Pharaoh about his wife. By 
the grace of God she was restored to him 
unharmed and Abraham left Egypt and 
returned to the land of promise. 

Here strife arose between the herdsmen 
of Abraham’s cattle and those of Lot for 
the fertile fields and easy water. Abra- 
ham resolved the issue by offering Lot, 
his nephew, his choice of the land. Not 
imitating his uncle’s magnanimity, Lot 
quickly chose the fertile river basin and 
left the barren hills to his uncle. It 
seemed as though Abraham had allowed 
himself to be imposed upon, but his faith 
was in God and his promise (13:14), 
and his hard life in the hills developed 
his powers. When a coalition of kings 
from the east came sweeping down the 
Jordan valley and captured Lot and his 
friends, Abraham assembled a little army 
and forced them to give up Lot and to 
disgorge their prey (chapter 14). 

After he had returned from this ex- 
ploit the word of the Lord came to Abra- 
ham in a vision saying, “Fear not, 
Abram; I am your shield, your reward 
shall be very great (15:1).” And Abram 
said, “O Lord, God, what wilt thou give 
me, for I continue childless, and the 
heir of my house is Eliezer of Damascus 
(his steward) ?”” Here Abram bares the 
great burden of his heart. God had 
promised him a son and that his seed 
should ultimately become as numerous 
as the sand on the seashore. But Abram 
had abandoned hope that the promised 
heir would ever be born. Now the word 
of God comes to him saying, “This man 
(Eliezer) shall not be your heir; your 
own son shall be your heir.” And Abram 
believed God and it was reckoned unto 
him for righteousness (15:6). 

But the years passed and still no son 
was born. Sarah, his wife, finally sug- 
gested a stratagem. Let Abraham take 
Hagar her handmaiden, as a secondary 
wife and perhaps she would bear the 
hoped-for son. So it came to pass 
Abram had compromised, but the end 
seemed to justify the means. He was 
seeking to force God’s hand, to carry out 
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God’s purpose in his own way. 

Fourteen years passed and Ishmael 
had grown into a strong and sturdy lad, 
the idol of his father’s heart. Abram 
had ceased to look for any other heir. 


Ill. The Covenant 

Then came a disturbing revelation— 
a strong sense of God’s presence a clear- 
er understanding of God’s character and 
requirements, of God’s purpose for him 
and for his people (chapter 17). “When 
Abram was ninety-nine years old the 
Lord appeared to Abram, and said unto 
him, ‘I am God Almighty.’. . .” 

Alexander Maclaren comments: 
“Whenever our faith has fallen asleep 
and we are ready to let go our hold of 
God’s ideal and settle down on the low 
level of the actual, or to be somewhat 
ashamed of our aspirations after what 
seems too slow of realization . . . the an- 
cient word that breathed itself into 
Abram’s hushed heart should speak new 
vigor into ours, ‘I am the Almighty God 
—take my power into all thy calcula- 
tions. . . .The one impossibility is that 
any work of mine should fail. The one 
imprudence is to doubt my word.’ ” When 
we tend to grow impatient or to doubt 
the fulfillment of God’s promise, when 
it seems that God has forgotten his pur- 
poses for mankind, we would do well 
to remember that God is almighty, but 
that he operates according to his time 
schedule and not according to ours. 

But if God’s purpose is to be fulfilled 
in our lives we must accept the conditions 
which he lays down, ‘‘Walk before me and 
be blameless,” he said to Abram (17:1). 
That means perfection as the ideal. Most 
Christian teachers agree that the stand- 
ard is far above man’s reach. But we 
must press toward the goal and never 
be satisfied with any lesser standard that 
we have reached. 

After the condition comes the pledge 
which applies the promise previously 
given regarding the land, the seed, and 
the blessing. As an indication that the 
time was near Abram’s name _ was 
changed to Abraham, meaning “father 
of a multitude.” As a perpetual re- 
minder of this covenant, as its sign and 
seal, Abraham was commanded to cir- 
cumcise every male Israelite on the eighth 
day, a rite which has been practiced by 
the Jews from Abraham’s time to the 
present. 

God proceeded to add a specific prom- 
ise concerning Abraham’s seed—that 
Sarah, his own wife, now ninety years 
old, should give birth to the son who 
long ago had been promised him. ‘Then 
Abraham fell upon his face and laughed 
(17:17)—not with joy as some expo- 
sitors suggest, but rather as the context 
plainly indicates, because of his unbelief. 
The very thought that Sarah should bear 
him a son at her advanced age seemed 
too ridiculous for words. He did not 
dare to express his lack of unbelief 
openly. If any observer had been close 


by and seen Abraham fall upon his face 
he would have regarded him as a very 
devout man. But in his heart, Abraham 
said, as many another man who bows 
very reverently in church or by his own 
bedside, ‘‘It is impossible.” 


IV. The Final Test 


A year rolled by, a year marked by 
Abraham’s futile intercession for the 
cities of the plain (18-19) and his cow- 
ardly deception of Abimelech (20), and 
the promised son was born. Abraham 
and Sarah named their son Isaac (from a 
root meaning to laugh), because now 
they laughed not in unbelief but in pure 
joy. But Hagar, whose son Ishmael was 
no longer regarded as his father’s heir, 
found it hard to adjust herself to the new 
situation, and Sarah grew increasingly 
resentful of her heirs. To preserve peace 
and in acknowledgement of Sarah’s right, 
Abraham sent Hagar and Ishmael away 
into the desert, where only a miracle pre- 
served their life. Abraham’s hopes and 
dreams were now bound up in Isaac 
alone. And then came the terrible day 
when the word of God came unto him, 
“Take your son, your only son Isaac, 
whom you love”—every word must have 
cut like a dagger—‘“and offer him there 
as a burnt offering” (22:1). 

Some find it hard to understand how 
Abraham could have believed that God 
would make any such demand. But 
human sacrifices were common in Abra- 
ham’s day. And the thought evidently 
came, “Am I less willing to do for the 
one true God than are those who worship 
no true God?” The writer to the He- 
brews says, “By faith, Abraham, when 
he was tested, offered up Isaac, and he 
who had received the promises was ready 
to offer up his only son, of whom it was 
said, ‘Through Isaac shall your descend- 
ants be named.’ He considered that God 
was able to raise men even from the 
dead” (Heb. 11:17). Then and only 
then was it made clear to him that 
human sacrifices were not pleasing to the 
God of heaven and earth. 

So Abraham’s faith triumphed over 
life’s final test. 

The Bible does not present Abraham 
before us as a man who had perfect faith 
from the beginning. His faith was tested 
in many ways by the experiences of life, 
as ours is tested, and many times he 
failed. Not all at once, but finally he 
came to understand the meaning of the 
vision, ‘I am God Almighty, walk before 
me, and be blameless.” He triumphed 
in the end because “he looked forward 
to the city which has foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God” (Heb. 11:10), 
because he believed that God’s power 
could triumph over the grave. So Abra- 
ham became the father of the faithful, 
the founder of a line through whom God’s 
promised blessing shall yet come to all 
mankind. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Bertocci lectures given at the 
Faculty Christian Fellowship conference, 
Montreat, N. C., last August, will be 
published by Abingdon Press May 6 
under the title, Free Will, Responsibility 
and Grace. Peter A. Bertocci, the author, 
is professor of philosophy at Boston Uni- 
versity. 





* * * 

Let’s Think About Money, by Ellis 
Cowling, is another Abingdon book 
scheduled for May 6. The author is min- 
ister of two united churches in New 
York State—one a union of Presbyterians 
and Disciples and the other a Methodist- 
Baptist union. Wilbur La Roe said of 
the book: “It hits the stewardship nail 
right on the head. It is sure to make the 
average layman ashamed of the quality 
of his stewardship.” 

* * * 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION, A NEW 
TRANSLATION OF THE APOCALYPSE. By 
J. B. Phillips. 50 pp., The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2. 


With The Book Of Revelation J. B. 
Phillips has completed his modern speech 
translation of the New Testament. Many 
of us have found his translations the most 
helpful and exciting tools available in 
the necessary work of combating the po- 
lite tedium which is all too often the 
response to the exalted style of the King 
James Version. To one who is a master 
of the all-important art of making mean- 
ing pellucid, the bizarre language of 
apocalypse presents a real enough stum- 
bling block. The man who was so clear 
with Paul’s letters can do little more than 
change “beast” to “animal,” and we are 
still left with things like “blood for two 
hundred miles in a stream as high as the 
horses’ bridles.” But just this difficulty 
is faced in a discerning introduction, and 
his handling of the high poetry of the 
book is a worthy crown of a signal con- 
tribution to the life of the church. 

JouHn M. WaLKeER, Jr. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
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Finding God 
A new series from The Upper Room, filled 
with help for the person who yearns for the 
consciousness of 
"Until a man has found God and been 
found by God he begins at no beginning, 
he works to no end." — H. G. Wells. 
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FINDING GOD THROUGH THE FAMILY 
W. Clark Elizey 
FINDING GOD WITH THE SAINTS 
Thomas S. Kepler 
MEETING GOD THROUGH BIBLE POETS 
Andrew W. Blackwood 
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Nels F. S. Ferre 
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Life, Death and Destiny. Roger L. Shinn. 
Westminster Press, Phila. $1. 

The Family and Mental Illness. Samuel 
Southard, Westminster Press, Phila. $1.50. 

The Faith of Israel. H. H. Rowley. 
Westminster Press, Phila. $3.50. 

The Gospel of Mark. William Barclay, 
editor. Westminster Press, Phila. 2.50. 

Toward a Christian Philosophy of High- 
er Education. John Paul von Grueningen, 
editor. Westminster Press, Phila. $3.50. 

Prayer and Personal Religion. John B. 
Coburn. Westminster Press, Phila. $1. 

Stay Alive All Your Life. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale. Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. $3.95. 

Be Not Anxious. Randolph Crump Mil- 
ler. Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. $3.25. 

God and You. William M, Hunter. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 2.50. 

Help Your Husband Stay Alive. Han- 
nah Lees. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
N. ¥. 3.75 

When I Became a Man. Theodore Parker 
Ferris. Oxford University Press, N. Y. 
$3.75. 

The Life of Christ in Poetry. Compiled 
by Hazel Davis Clark. Association Press, 
N. Y. 50¢, paper. 

Words to Change Lives. A Reflection 
book. Association Press, N, Y. 50¢, paper. 


Biblical Prophecies. Joseph Jeraldi. 
Vantage Press, N. Y. $2.50. 
The Unforgotten. Ilse Shanley. Beacon 


Press, Boston. $4.95. 

Are You Looking for God? Edmund A. 
Steimle. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
$2.25. 

To My Son. Dale Evans Rogers. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. $2. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 

N. G. Barron, Americus, Ga. will be 
come pastor of the Eufaula, Ala., church 
June 1. 

Charles L. Donnell, Maxton, N. C., has 
accepted a call to the new Memorial Drive 
church, 5000 Memorial Dr.. Stone Moun- 
tain, Ga., effective May 1. He will be 
the first installed pastor. 

E. L. Willingham, 3d, from Greenville, 
N. C., to 2520 Church St., Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Harry H. Bryan, from Huntington, W. 
Va., to 1000 E. Morehead St., Charlotte 
a a 

Ralph WN. Piland, Callaway, Va., will 
become pastor of the Second church, 133 
Delphine Ave., Waynesboro, Va., June 1. 

Fred S. Rogers has retired as pastor 
of the Lynnville, Tenn., church and will 
make his home in Franklin, Tenn. 

Samuel E. Howie, Highland church, 
Fayetteville, N. C., has accepted a call 
to the Oak Ridge, Tenn. (USA) church. 

Samuel G. Andreasen, former United 
Presbyterian of Blanchard, lowa, is now 
pastor of Grace church, Aiken, S. C. 

James R. Ellington, from Augusta, Ga., 
to Trinity church, 204 Rose Ave., Alcoa, 
Tenn. 

William H. Arnold, from Houston, 'Tex- 
as, to the First church, Box 1029, Mc- 
Allen, Texas. 

Charles R. Butler, Jr., former foreign 
missionary, is now temporary supply of 
the Harveyton and Hull Memorial 
churches, Darfork, Ky. Address: Rt. 1, 
Box 626, Hazard, Ky. 

Dawes B. Graybeal, from Winston- 
Salem, N. C., to the Pine Hall, N. C., 
and Sandy Ridge churches. 

Charles Ross, from Brussels, Belgium, 
to APCM, Mutoto, Luluabourg, Belgian 
Congo. 

R. Flay Riddle, from Cross Hill, S. C., 
to the Robinson church, Rt. 8, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Ralyn C. Parkhill, from Liberty, Texas, 
to the Alpine, Hearn, and Palestine 
churches, 1401 13th St., Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 

Harold L. Thomas, from Mexico to Box 
571, Wauchula, Fla. 

Lamar Williamson, Jr., from Brussels, 
Belgium, to APCM, Luluabourg, Belgian 
Congo. 
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J. W. Stonebreaker, from Gainesville, 
Fla., to 215 Ocean St., Jacksonville 2, 
Fla. 

Vaughn A. Woodworth, formerly of 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., has become pastor 
of the Ft. Meade, Fla., church, 311 Ist 
St., N. E. 

L. K. Foster, formerly of Fayetteville, 
Tenn., has become pastor of the Highland 
Hts. church, Memphis, Tenn. 

USA Ministers 

V. Dean Stephens, Bellflower, Mo., has 
also become pastor of the Montgomery 
City (U. S.) church. 

J. Joseph Trower, Memphis, Mo., now 
serves the First (U. S.) church of Mem- 
phis in addition to three USA churches. 

Ralph A. Strong, formerly of Emporia, 
Kan., has become Christian Education 
field director for the Synod of Arizona, 
Room 260, 3300 N. Central Ave., Phoenix. 

Benjamin E. Bollman, formerly cf 
Peoria, Ariz., is now pastor of the Aurora, 
Ore., church. 

Duane Ferris, from Fairfax, Mo., to the 
Presbyterian-Congregational Church, Calu- 
met, Mich. 

Herman M. Gross, former pastor of 
Peters Memorial church, St. Louis, Mo., 
will be installed as assistant pastor of 
First church, St. Louis, May 7. 

Henry W. Apel, formerly of Hoxie, 
Kan., has become pastor of the Walnut 
Grove-Spruce Rural Parish, Butler, Mo. 

Lloyd A. Henderson, mid-year graduate 
from San Francisco Seminary, has be- 
come pastor of the Merrill, Ore., church. 

John E. Adams, from Pasco, Wash., to 
the First church, Roseburg, Ore. 

Benjamin E. Bollman, from 
Ariz., to the Aurora, Ore., church. 

Clifford R. Alsen, from Leaburg, Ore., 
to the Madera, Cal., church. 


Others 
Grover Wilson, from 


Peoria, 


Aberdeen, Scot- 


land, to 19 Hawthorne Rd., Salem, Va. 
temporarily. 

Stewart Meacham, who has been with 
the Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature, has been appointed 
director of the Labor-International Affairs 
program of the American Friends Service 
Committee (Quakers) in the national 
offices in Philadelphia. He will assist 
American labor unions in building a 
strong international affairs education pro- 
gram within their organizations. 


USA CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Ray J. Harmelink has become associate 
general secretary and acting general 
secretary of the Presbyterian, USA, 
Board of Christian Education, upon the 
retirement of Paul Calvin Payne. J. 
Douglas Clyde is now assistant general 
secretary. Dr. Payne, after 17 years as 
general secretary, will direct the develop- 
ment of Ghost Ranch in New Mexico as a 
leadership training center. 


DEATHS 

James Coad, 63, died April 3 at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Last January 1 he was 
honorably retired as pastor of the First 
church, Dade City, Fla. A native of Eng- 
land, he served in the USA Church until 
1935. 


U.T.S., N.Y. 

Soichi Saito, former national general 
secretary of the YMCA in Japan, will be 
the Henry W. Luce visiting professor of 
world Christianity at Union Seminary, 
New York, during the 1957-58 term. 


MISSIONARIES 

On furlough: Mr. and Mrs. John Coffin 
and family, from the Belgian Congo, Mis- 
sion Ranch, Austin, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Donnell McCall and family from the 
Japan mission to Haskell, Texas, late 
this month. 
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, President 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 





Danville, Ky. 





University of DUBUQUE 
Intellectually Vigorous . . Consciously Christian 
Fully Accredited College of 
Liberal Arts and Theological Seminary. 
In ite Second Century of Service. Under 


auspices of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
WRITE: Admissions Department, University 
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